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rotic traits. A stable, intelligent personality, strong motivation, and good lead-
ership appear to have been the most important factors in success. Some of us
in the Army were impressed with our prewar overevaluation of the role of
defective personality structure and undervaluation of the external stresses in
the development of a neurosis.

Physiological manifestations of emotion in combat. Evidences of the effect
of emotional reactions were the ' Symptoms" combat soldiers developed. The
interrelationships of the mind and body were most vividly demonstrated in the
physiological responses under combat conditions. Merely a listing of these and
their frequency is impressive.

Dollard 14                      Kaufman 15

Reactions Under Fire                                     Occurred Open    Occurred Sometimes

Violent pounding of heart           69%                    48%                    39%

Sinking feeling in stomach         44%                    30%                    46%

Feeling of weakness                    14%                    19%                    33%

Sick at stomach                           14%                    23%                    37%

Cold sweat                                  iS%                    2j%                    y>%

Vomiting                                                                  8%                    20%

Shaking or trembling all over       25%                    26%                    32%

Involuntary urination                     6%                      5%                      6%

Incontinence of bowels                   5%                    10%                    13%

Feeling of stiffness                                                 23%                    29%

The above chart records information from the reports of ''normal" men
about their behavior in combat. It would hardly have been forecast that 5 to
13 per cent of all combat soldiers would have involuntary defecation.

These figures showing the high incidence of "symptoms" in combat soldiers
indicate the problem of reorientation confronting the combat psychiatrist. In
civilian life he would have regarded these symptoms as indicative of truly
serious personality disturbance. In combat they were the "normal" reaction.
Every infantry soldier who remained for any length of time in a combat job
developed some or even many of these symptoms, and yet he was not
incapacitated by them. By civilian standards he would have been evacuated to
the rear, but, with experience, the combat psychiatrist recognized these physio-
logical reactions to be normal responses to great stress. Some of the manifes-
tations indicated a need for rest but did not merit a diagnosis of abnormality,
either physical or psychiatric. If they were persistent or developed with inap-
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